Responsiveness in Teaching: 
Responsibility in Its M ost Particular Sense 

by Shelley Sherman 


The late Senator Paul Wellstone was 
often a courageous, lone voice amidst the 
political rhetoric surrounding high-stakes 
testing, in a speech at Teachers College in 
March 2000, Senator Wellstone argued that 
policy makers were confusing high-sfakes 
fesfing wifh accounfabilify and spoke of fhe 
purposes of education fhaf were fhreafened 
by fhe emphasis on sfandardized fesfs fo 
assess educafional progress: 


Education is, among other things, 
a process of shaping the moral imagi- 
nation, character, skills and intellect 
of our children, of inviting them into 
the great conversation of our moral, 
cultural, and intellectual life, and of 
giving them the resources to prepare 
to fully participate in the life of the 
nation and of the world. But today in 
education there is a threat afoot to which 
1 do not need to call your attention: the 
threat of high-stakes testing being 
grossly abused in the name of greater ac- 
countability, and almost always to the 
serious detriment of our children. 


Thai we continue fo find bofh sfudenf 
learning and fhe exfenf fo which feachers are 
considered responsible for sfudenf learning 
so offen measured in ferms of sfandardized 
fesf resulfs is no greaf surprise. Teachers are 
responsible for getting fhe job done, and suc- 
cessful learning and feaching may look quife 
similar across settings when fhe primary cri- 


feria used are sfandardized fesf resulfs. 
Though a feacher's influence on sfudenf 
learning is pofenfially greaf wifhin fhe con- 
fines of a single classroom, fhe feaching 
commimify's influence upon public concep- 
tions of whaf consfifufes sfudenf learning has 
been enervafed. Senator Wellsfone's concerns 
abouf equating greater accounfabilify wifh 
high-sfakes fesfing is one fhaf is shared by a 
feaching commimify which fakes seriously 
ifs responsibilify fo educate sfudenfs. This 
commimify also undersfands fhaf fhere are 
dimensions of responsibilify in feaching fhaf 
have gone imrecognized by political forces 
and fhe public-af-large. 

If feachers and teacher educators share 
any hope of creafing a vision for feaching fhaf 
makes learning possible and meaningful for 
sfudenfs and broadens fhe role of fhe teacher 
beyond fhaf of a technician, we musf express 
whaf we consider fo be morally groimded 
represenfafions of responsibilify in feaching. 
By doing fhis, we would be faking seriously 
Dewey's (1964, 338) charge fo improve edu- 
cation "nof simply by fuming ouf feachers 
who can do better fhings fhaf are now neces- 
sary fo do, buf rafher by changing fhe con- 
ception of whaf consfifufes education." 
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It seems incumbent upon those en- 
gaged in teaching and teacher education to 
make responsibility in teaching more vis- 
ible in the public arena. Though no simple 
solutions are offered here as fo how fo ac- 
complish fhis, a good sfarf is fo clarify con- 
cepfions of responsibilify fo ourselves and 
fo fhe feacher candidafes whom we feach. 
I am by no means suggesf- 
ing fhaf feachers are nof re- 
sponsible for helping sfu- 
denfs develop fhe basic 
compefencies fhaf sfandard- 
ized fesfs are purporfed fo 
measure — reading compre- 
hension and procedural 
mafhemafical knowledge, 
for example. In fhis respecf, 
feachers are quife respon- 
sible, indeed, and accounf- 
able fo ourselves and fo 
mulfiple sfakeholders. The 
feaching communify, how- 
ever, would better serve sfudenfs, parenfs, 
exfernal sfakeholders, and ifself if if could 
educafe fhe public abouf more inclusive 
represenfafions of learning fhan fhose mea- 
sured by sfandardized fesfs and more ex- 
pansive nofions of responsibilify in feach- 
ing. In facf, developing compefencies in 
reading and mafhemafics, for example, 
may be wifhin a closer grasp of sfudenfs 
when feachers exercise responsibilify in fhe 
manner discussed here. 

I argue fhaf responsibilify in feaching 
is represenfed in parficular ways by fhe re- 
sponsiveness of feachers fo individual sfu- 
denfs. Such a concepfion of responsibilify 
is subfler fhan fhe characferizafion of re- 
sponsibilify fhaf is associafed wifh confem- 
porary policy inifiafives. The concepfion of 
responsible feaching fhaf I will fry fo de- 
scribe is considerably more nuanced fhan 
fhe one embraced by many of fhose ouf- 
side of fhe profession and even by some 
wifhin if. Responsibilify in feaching may be 


more appropriafely represenfed by fhe par- 
ficular inferacfions befween feachers and 
sfudenfs fhan by fhe resulfs of sfandard- 
ized fesf scores. Though fhis may be a 
faken-for-granfed assumpfion among edu- 
cafors, fhe legislafive language of No Child 
Left Behind, for example, seems fo refufe if. 
Finally, I propose fhaf feacher educafors 
have propifious oppor- 
funifies fo focus feacher 
candidafes, parficularly 
in fhe confexfs of early 
field experiences, on fhe 
fype of responsibilify 
fhaf is closely associafed 
wifh fhe moral dimen- 
sions of feaching. 

A RtAMEWORK FOR 

Responsiveness 

While narrowly de- 
fined oufcomes fhaf 
musf be achieved af a cer- 
fain grade level presenf obsfacles fo respon- 
sible feaching, broad aims of education can 
guide feachers. Broad aims of feaching in- 
clude: advancemenf of liferacy; deepening 
fhe abilify fo fhink crifically; and fosfering 
moral developmenf. Responsibilify, in fhis 
sense, lies squarely wifhin fhe feacher 's 
abilify fo approach fhese aims in lighf of 
confexfual considerations fhaf feachers 
fhemselves are in a unique posifion fo in- 
ferpref. The meefing befween such infer- 
prefafion and a vision for fhe advancemenf 
of fhe sfudenf toward a fulfilling life is 
borne ouf in fhe parficular ways fhaf feach- 
ers inferacf wifh sfudenfs. These inferac- 
fions reflecf feachers' nofions of whaf con- 
sfifufes fheir responsibilify as educafors. 
They are nof generalizable rules of behav- 
ior, buf rafher acfions fhaf represenf bofh a 
feacher 's concepfion of whaf is cenfral fo 
worfhy feaching in a broad sense and fa- 
cilifafive fo learning by a parficular sfudenf 
in a specific confexf. 


In addition to having the 
desire to be responsive to 
students, teachers also must 
have the capacity. 
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The importance of the more conven- 
tionally recognized purposes of education 
carmot be overstated. However, these pur- 
poses should be associated with a broad 
conception of responsibility in teaching and 
used to guide teachers' discrete responsive 
teaching acts. The three aims of teaching 
that have been provided are by no means 
exhaustive and require greater explication 
than is possible here; moreover, they may 
be interpreted in many ways. Furthermore, 
no single interpretation of these teaching 
aims can express all aspects of the practice. 
All three, however, may be associated with 
the capacity to lead a full life. Conversely, 
without any one of the three, the potential 
to lead a fulfilling life is greatly constrained. 
Any single teaching act may be associated 
with one or more of the broad aims of teach- 
ing and, simultaneously, with the disposi- 
tions for learning that support their ad- 
vancement. This includes the nurturance of 
personal qualities that enable students to 
advance knowledge and skills with the as- 
sistance of more capable others (Vygotsky 
1978) and, eventually, on their own. The 
cultivation of dispositions is central to re- 
sponsive teaching and is not easily mea- 
sured. In fact, at first glance and / or in the 
short term, such dispositions may be un- 
noticeable. And yet, teachers can help 
develop qualities and capacities that po- 
tentially have more far-reaching conse- 
quences for life-long learning than 
skills that primarily are assessed by 
pencil-and -paper tests. Perseverance, in- 
tellectual curiosity, the capacity to 
be metacognitive, tolerance, fair- 
mindedness, and self-confidence are but 
a few of the qualities that can be fostered 
by teachers. The influence of teachers can 
yield either extraordinary positive results 
or serious negative consequences. Teach- 
ers who model and encourage persever- 
ance and welcome diverse viewpoints, 
for example, may influence students to 


conduct themselves in a similar manner 
(Fenstermacher 1990; 1992). 

Responsibility in teaching, therefore, 
can be associated with the particular ways 
in which teachers interact on a daily basis 
with their students — interactions that can 
foster dispositions for learning that serve 
students throughout their lives. Disposi- 
tions for learning can enable students to 
live full lives in a multitude of ways that 
sustain their capacity to become proficient, 
avid readers; capable, meticulous math- 
ematicians; keen observers of scientific 
phenomena; and well-informed citizens. 

What I am suggesting is that we look 
at responsibility in teaching as an 
overarching concept and attach to the no- 
tion of responsiveness an enactment of 
responsibility in its most particular 
application. Responsiveness is thus rep- 
resented by the one-on-one encounters 
between teachers and students — the way 
teachers are attentive to students in dis- 
tinctive ways that bring them closer to 
achieving the broad aims of education 
and cultivating dispositions for learning 
that may last a lifetime. Such an 
overarching notion of responsibility may 
point teachers in the direction of desired 
aims. Put simply, responsiveness is re- 
sponsibility in its most particular sense. 

Responsiveness is closely tethered to 
the process of teaching, or to what Hansen 
(1998) referred to as the intrinsic moral na- 
ture of teaching. That teaching itself is a 
moral enterprise is a notion that has been 
substantiated in literature and is home out 
in the daily practice of teachers who dedi- 
cate themselves to the well-being of their 
students. Hansen (2001, 831) suggested this 
when he said "Teaching is a moral en- 
deavor because it influences directly the 
quality of the present educational moment, 
a moment in which, as Dewey reminds us, 
the persons we are becoming hang in the 
balance." My emphasis on responsiveness 
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and its umbrella concept, responsibility, is 
associated more closely with the how of 
teaching rather than what is taught. It is the 
what of feaching fhaf already receives fhe 
lion's share of emphasis as a resulf of local 
and federal policy inifiafives fhaf mandafe 
regular sfandardized fesfing fo assess fhe 
knowledge and skills of sfudenfs. Insfead, 
fhe homogeneify of in- 
sfrucfional practice fhat 
ignores fhe diversify of 
a sfudenf populafion 
comprised of individu- 
als who have unique 
poinfs of insfrucfional 
need should be scruti- 
nized. Though fhe 
broad aims of education 
may provide guidance 
for whaf we feach, fhe 
wisdom of fhe feacher 
provides a road map for 
advancing each sfudenf 
in a parficular marmer. 

A concepfion of 
responsiveness as re- 
sponsibilify in ifs mosf parficular sense 
draws inspirafion from fhe work 
of Noddings'(1984) concepfion of caring, 
van Manen's (1991; 2002) "tone" and "facf 
of feaching," and Fensfermacher's (1992) 
"marmer of feaching." 1 associafe fhese wifh 
bofh an overarching concepfion of respon- 
sibilify, as well as fhe pofenfial enacfmenf 
of responsibilify — responsiveness — as I am 
skefching if here. Responsibilify in fhis 
sense may be acfualized in every individual 
encounter befween a feacher and a sfu- 
denf — in fhe way a feacher responds in a 
cerfain momenf fo a parficular sfudenf. 
These responses are compelling expres- 
sions of responsibilify or a lack of if because 
fhey do or do nof represenf a feacher 's fo- 
fal engrossmenf wifh fhe well-being of fhe 
sfudenf. They are momenfs in which teach- 
ers may influence sfudenfs for beffer or 


worse (Hansen 1999) — fhaf is, fhey are 
momenfs in which feachers may provide 
encouragemenf, supporf, and suggestion, 
or conducf fhemselves in ways fhaf are 
quife fhe opposife. If is during fhese mo- 
menfs, foo, fhaf feachers may come fo know 
more abouf a sfudenf, whaf his or her poinf 
of reference is af a parficular momenf, whaf 
quesfions need fo be asked fo 
ascerfain fhe sfudenf's in- 
sfrucfional poinf of need, 
and also may defermine 
whaf guidance needs fo be 
provided fo advance learn- 
ing. Teachers can be respon- 
sible or irresponsible dozens 
of times during fhe school 
day by being responsive or 
unresponsive fo sfudenfs as 
unique human beings who 
have individual capacities 
and inferesfs. 

How can if be known 
whefher feachers are being 
responsible? Isn'f fhis no- 
tion of responsibilify foo 
subjective, foo confexfually dependenf, and 
foo difficulf fo capfure? Should fhere or can 
fhere be any degree of accounfabilify af- 
fached fo fhis kind of responsibilify? If so, 
fo whom is fhe feacher accounfable? These 
are bofh froubling and hopeful aspecfs of a 
notion of responsibilify fhaf is grounded in 
often sponfaneous and, whaf some mighf 
characterize as, idiosyncratic feaching acfs. 
They are froubling because fhis kind of re- 
sponsibilify requires fhose who become 
feachers fo have fhe skills and dispositions 
enabling fhem fo acfualize responsiveness fo 
sfudenfs — skills and dispositions fhaf many 
who feach or hope fo feach may lack. There 
is also a sense of hopefulness expressed here 
fhaf feachers mighf renew fheir concepfion 
of whaf if means fo be a responsible feacher. 

The feacher is someone who is nof 
merely a fechnician, seeking a predefer- 


Responsibility may be 
actualized in every 
individual encounter 
between a teacher and a 
student— in the way a 
teacher responds in a 
certain moment to a 
particular student. 
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mined learning outcome established by 
those who have no specific knowledge or 
contact with the students in a particular 
classroom. Instead, the teacher is someone 
who has a vision for a sfudenf's fufure and 
has been granfed fhe aufhorify and given 
fhe responsibilify fo craff daily feaching 
practices fo move foward an acfualizafion 
of fhaf vision. Teaching is represenfed as if 
should be, as an endeavor fhaf requires in- 
fense infellecfual and emofional affenfion. 
Such a concepfion of feaching nof only may 
engender fhe respecf of exfernal sfakehold- 
ers, buf, necessarily, places greafer and cer- 
fainly appropriafe ownership for esfablish- 
ing whaf consfifufes education in fhe hands 
of fhose who musf ulfimafely carry if ouf. 

Presumably, fhe serious-minded 
feacher who always has fhe besf inferesfs 
of fhe sfudenf uppermosf in his or her mind 
is consfanfly reflecfing upon fhe degree fo 
which he or she is being responsible fo sfu- 
denf s. Such a feacher uses fhis reflecfion 
(Schon 1983) fo shape ways fo be respon- 
sive fo individuals. He or she asks ques- 
tions like fhese: Whaf approach helped 
Thomas yesferday fo make a breakfhrough 
in undersfanding fhaf difficulf reading pas- 
sage? Af whaf poinf did Ellen become con- 
fused when I was explaining fhe mafh 
problem, and whaf question cleared if up 
insfanfly? How can I sfrucfure fhe history 
assignmenf for Michelle in small sfeps so 
fhaf if is more manageable for her? By seri- 
ously pursuing answers fo such quesfions, 
feachers are being responsive fo sfudenfs 
in very specific ways. Af fhe same fime, 
fhey are guiding sfudenfs foward fhe 
broader aims of educafion for which feach- 
ers are righffully held responsible. Teach- 
ers musf nof only know whaf quesfions 
need fo be asked, buf fhey also musf pos- 
sess fhe wisdom fo provide fhe responses 
fhaf enable sfudenfs fo learn. Their re- 
sponsiveness may be insfanfiafed in many 
seemingly isolated specific momenfs of peda- 


gogical interaction wifh sfudenfs fhaf, when 
pieced fogefher, represenf fhe way in which 
a feacher is being responsible for fhe sfudenf's 
growfh as a complete human being. 

In addition fo having fhe desire fo be 
responsive fo sfudenfs, feachers also musf 
have fhe capacify. This capacify is fefhered 
fo fhe skill of inferprefing whaf needs fo be 
done in a cerfain sifuafion. The abilify fo 
be responsive springs in parf from personal 
dispositions fhaf motivate a person fo grasp 
anofher's condition. Moral desire, whaf 
Blum (1987, 310) referred fo as fhe "alfruis- 
fic mofive foward ofhers," as well as acf- 
ing upon fhaf desire by coming fo know 
fhe ofher's condifion, are whaf mighf be 
called inferdependenf variables in fhe en- 
acfmenf of responsiveness. To come fo 
know someone else's condifion, we musf 
wanf fo know fhaf person. We gafher in- 
formafion fhrough personal inferacfions, 
fhrough conversations and personal en- 
counfers, for example, and fhrough keen 
observafion of ofhers' conducf . We affempf 
fo "read fhem." Reflecfion abouf fhe infor- 
mation we gafher on our own, and wifh fhe 
help of ofhers, enables us fo consider whaf 
fype of response fo provide. 

The inifiafive fhaf Blum suggesfed is 
needed fo be responsive is relafed fo whaf 
van Manen (1991) called infenfionalify in 
pedagogy, as I inferpref van Manen's mean- 
ing of if. Such infenfionalify requires fhe 
feacher fo capfure fhe essence of each 
sfudenf's personal learning space, recog- 
nize fhe uniqueness of fhaf space, and en- 
fer if wifh respecf and undersfanding. The 
feacher seeks fo become parf of fhaf space 
fo advance fhe sfudenf's learning. To ac- 
complish fhis, fhe feacher teams abouf fhe 
sfudenf in a mulfifude of ways. These in- 
clude infellecfual sfrengfhs, personal dis- 
positions, and special inferesfs, as well as 
family background and prior learning ex- 
periences. The feacher comes fo know fhor- 
oughly who fhe sfudenf is today fo imag- 
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ine what the student might achieve in the 
future. Such an understanding can emerge 
from fhe close pedagogical relationship fhaf 
fhe feacher develops wifh a sfudenf as he 
or she inferacfs wifh fhaf sfudenf on a daily 
basis. Undersfanding sfudenfs in fhis way 
is difficulf, if nof impossible, fo achieve 
when sfudenfs are primarily faughf in 
whole-class settings, when fhe level of com- 
pefency expecfed is fhe same for all sfu- 
denfs, when individual differences are nof 
accounfed for, and when fhe process of 
learning is unimporfanf as long as specific 
oufcomes are achieved — all relatively com- 
mon conditions in fhe climafe of high- 
sfakes fesfing in schools foday. 

The Challenges of Responsive Teaching 

There are greaf obsfacles fo achieving 
responsibilify in feaching, as I have 
framed if here. One of fhese is fhe pres- 
sure on feachers fo raise sfudenf scores 
on sfandardized fesfs, especially in 
schools where performance on fhese fesfs 
is poor. Moreover, being responsive fo 
sfudenfs in fhe ways described here re- 
quires capacifies and infenfions on fhe 
parf of feachers fhaf are nof universally 
presenf . Additionally, fhe fime needed for 
feachers fo respond fo sfudenfs in ways 
failored fo fheir individual needs is nof 
readily available when feachers are re- 
sponsible for feaching 25-30 sfudenfs, or 
more, in a class. Whaf kinds of sfandards 
could possibly be esfablished for a con- 
cepfion of responsibilify fhaf is so closely 
linked fo fhe particular inferacfions be- 
fween feachers and sfudenfs — a concep- 
fion fhaf surely defies sfandardizafion, 
replication, or objective characferizafion? 
How can feacher educators bring feacher 
candidates info serious dialogue abouf a 
conception of responsibilify in feaching 
fhaf resfs so heavily on inferprefafion and 
sensifivify of response? Furfhermore, 
feacher candidafes may frequenfly ob- 


serve mentors in early fieldwork infern- 
ships and sfudenf feaching who do nof 
model responsive feaching. And, even 
when feacher candidafes are working in 
classrooms wifh feachers who are acfing in 
a responsive marmer fo sfudenfs, fhese acfs 
are often so subfle fhaf if may fake an ex- 
perienced eye fo notice fhem. 

Cerfainly, one of fhe many difficulties 
wifh fhe concepfion of responsible feach- 
ing fhaf I am frying fo represenf is fhaf if is 
challenging fo acfualize. Moreover, feach- 
ers musf be able fo share wifh ofhers fhe 
ways in which fheir sfudenfs are demon- 
sfrafing growfh over fime. This type of re- 
sponsibilify would seem fo require from fhe 
feacher significanf fime commifmenf, greaf 
physical and emotional sfamina, and much 
smaller class size. Being fhere in personal 
ways for sfudenfs requires infelligence and 
discernmenf, sfrong knowledge of subjecf 
maffer, personal dispositions fhaf compel 
feachers fo wanf fo undersfand sfudenfs, 
and fhe capacify fo be reflecfive. ft requires 
fhe sfrong desire fo acf in sfudenfs' besf 
inferesfs — an alfruisfic mofive — and fhe 
physical energy and menfal focus fo be re- 
sponsive fo sfudenfs on a consisfenf basis. 
Responsive feachers have a vision fhaf 
places fhe besf inferesfs of sfudenfs, as fhose 
inferesfs are related fo fheir developmenf as 
complefe human beings, and, mosf essen- 
tially, as imique human beings, af fhe center 
of fheir practice. For feacher educators who 
are increasingly pressured fo design pro- 
grams fhaf focus on performance competency 
and emphasize dozens of discrete skills, an 
emphasis on responsibilify fhaf is enacted in 
particular momenfs of responsiveness seems 
illusory. And yef, because of fhese external 
pressures, as well as fhe climafe in schools 
fhaf has been created by high-sfakes testing, 
if seems fhaf if is much more crucial for 
feacher educators fo fum feacher candidafes 
toward serious dialogue abouf fhis f 5 q)e of 
responsibilify. 
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Maximizing Early Reld Experiences 

Early field experiences may be particu- 
larly fruitful times for such dialogue to take 
place. The opportunities for teacher candi- 
dates to notice how mentor teachers are 
responding to students is heightened be- 
cause, unlike during student teaching, 
teacher candidates have less responsibility 
for instruction and class- 
room management. The 
focus on individual chil- 
dren becomes far more 
difficult in full-time stu- 
dent teaching because of 
the concern student teach- 
ers feel to establish control 
and maintain discipline 
(Kagan 1992). Teacher 
candidates are unable, 
suggested Dewey (1964), 
to develop the psycho- 
logical insight needed to 
make decisions that are 
responsive to students be- 
cause of these concerns. Student teachers 
have a "tendency to develop a relatively 
utilitarian perspective on teaching" 
(Onslow, Benyon, and Geddis 1992, 302). 

Early field experiences may be struc- 
tured for interns to observe the class while 
the classroom mentor teacher is teaching 
and to work one-on-one with students and 
teach small groups while the classroom 
mentor teacher works with the remainder 
of the class. In this way, there may be more 
attention paid to the ways in which stu- 
dents learn and less concern given to class- 
room management. Teacher candidates 
may see that it is possible to learn a great 
deal more about students under these con- 
ditions and, perhaps, will attempt to cre- 
ate classroom environments that will allow 
them to be attentive to individuals when 
they have classrooms of their own. Such 
attention is impossible when instruction is 
primarily designed for the whole class and 


all students are expected to master the same 
level of content and skills at the same time. 
Yet, individual attention is necessary if 
teachers have any hope of being responsive 
to students. 

Indeed, the nature of learning experi- 
ences considered to be valuable for stu- 
dents may be similar to the experiences that 
have value for teacher 
candidates and, in fact, 
may serve as models for 
their future teaching. 
Such experiences are sug- 
gested by Duckworth 
(1996, 7), who argued that 
teachers can provide occa- 
sions for wonderful ideas 
for students who can be 
"caught up in intellectual 
problems that are real to 
them." Similarly, real situ- 
ations in classrooms can 
provide teacher candi- 
dates with authentic prob- 
lems to contemplate and focus them on 
ways they might be responsive to indi- 
vidual students. These experiences often 
are emotionally compelling because teacher 
candidates often focus on developing rela- 
tional bonds with students and show evi- 
dence of the "altruistic motive" discussed 
earlier. Dialogue between teacher educators 
and teacher candidates about classroom ex- 
periences has the potential to draw pro- 
spective teachers into thoughtful consider- 
ation of aspects of teaching that move 
beyond "technique" and "instructional 
strategy" to the way that teachers conduct 
themselves with students in one-on-one 
interactions that represent responsiveness. 
In fact, it is during these early field experi- 
ences that prospective teachers maybe able 
to be most attentive to aspects of respon- 
siveness in teaching and, perhaps, are most 
impressionable about the consequences of 
its absence. 


Responsiveness in teaching 
is much more closely 
associated with the moral 
and ethical realms of 
teaching than it is with 
notions of effective teaching. 
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Toward an Apprenticeship 
OF Contemplation 

The relatively small impact of teacher 
education programs on teacher candidates 
that is cited in literature includes the work 
of Lorfie (1975), whose "apprenticeship of 
observafion" referred fo fhe deeply in- 
grained images of feaching fhaf feacher 
candidafes possess as fhey begin fheir 
feacher preparafion programs. Hundreds 
of hours in K-12 classrooms have provided 
feaching models for feacher candidafes, 
and many of fhese models are inconsisfenf 
wifh fhe nofion of responsibilify in feach- 
ing as has been framed here. Rafher, feacher 
educafors should embrace a differenf kind 
of apprenficeship during a feacher 
candidafe's preparafion. This mighf be 
called an "apprenficeship of confempla- 
fion." The pracficalify of confemplafion in 
feaching was discussed eloquenfly by 
Buchmann (1989), who suggesfed fhaf con- 
femplafion in feaching nof only supporfs 
fhe pracfice of feaching, buf also draws af- 
fenfion fo ifs infrinsic value. Confemplafion 
may move feachers closer fo fhe nofion fhaf 
feaching is a "virfuous acfivify." Such rec- 
ognition walks hand-in-hand wifh fhe con- 
cepfion of responsiveness. The word con- 
femplafion ifself compels us fo slow down, 
fake nofice, pay affenfion, and recognize, 
as well as fhink fhrough an evenf, idea, 
emofion, or encounfer. These are fhe very 
same pracfices fhaf feachers need fo de- 
velop fhe capacify fo be responsive. 

Af firsf glance, confemplafion may 
seem similar, if nof idenfical, fo nofions of 
reflecfive pracfice, and, indeed, fhe fwo 
have a sfrong kinship. However, according 
fo Zeichner (1996, 202-05), fhe reflecfive 
pracfice movemenf had several shorfcom- 
ings; fhese include ifs aim of replicafing 
"universify-sponsored empirical research 
[fhaf] has allegedly found fo be effecfive," 
ifs avoidance of "efhical and moral impli- 
cafions," "social considerafions," and ifs 


emphasis on individual reflecfion versus 
reflecfion in which "groups of feachers can 
supporf and susfain each ofher's growfh." 
Zeichner 's concerns were especially perfi- 
nenf fo fhe nafure of responsibilify in feach- 
ing. The reflecfive pracfice movemenf, 
Zeichner argued, focused too heavily on fhe 
fechnical aspecfs of feaching fo fhe "exclu- 
sion of fhe moral and fhe efhical realms." 
Responsiveness in feaching is much more 
closely associated wifh fhe moral and efhi- 
cal realms of feaching fhan if is wifh no- 
fions of effecfive feaching, which are asso- 
ciafed wifh process-producf, posifivisf 
educafional research. Such reflecfion may 
be sfrongly associafed wifh geffing fhe job 
done, wifh desired resulfs being fairly uni- 
form across sfudenfs. 

More inclusive nofions of effecfive 
feaching were considered by Oser, Dick, 
and Pafry (1992) and required a renewed 
attentiveness fo fhe idea of responsibilify 
in feaching. If was fheir view fhaf respon- 
sibilify is more resisfanf fo procedural de- 
scripfion fhan fhe behaviors generally as- 
sociafed wifh process-producf research. 
Oser ef al. (1992, 12) called for a synfhesis 
befween responsibilify and effecfiveness, 
suggesfing: 

We can say that a method is both 
effective and responsible if the criteria of 
performance are combined with the cri- 
teria of morality and commitment: rein- 
forcement of good student behavior is 
effective and responsible if the reinforce- 
ment technique is combined with truth- 
fulness; an individual learning sequence 
can be considered effective and respon- 
sible if the strategy used is appropriate 
(or fair) with respect to the learning ca- 
pacity of the child. 

The nofion fhaf responsibilify and ef- 
fecfiveness in feaching are inferdependenf 
is a compelling one. Responsibilify in feach- 
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ing requires teachers to be accountable to 
their students for teaching acts, to be fair, 
and fo be frusfworfhy. Responsiveness is 
specific fo each encounfer fhaf a feacher 
has wifh a sfudenf and suggesfs a moral 
responsibilify fo fhe well-being of fhe sfu- 
denf inherenf in each acf — a responsibil- 
ify fhaf always is orienfed fo fhe personal 
developmenf of fhe child. Responsive 
feaching pracfice is replefe wifh moral 
meaning fhaf franscends effecfiveness, as 
if is ordinarily conceived. Responsiveness 
does nof presume fhe need for a synfhe- 
sis befween effecfiveness and responsibil- 
ify, because if does nof assume an inher- 
enf splif befween fhe fwo. Teachers who 
are considered fo be effecfive also may be 
responsive. The ways fhaf feachers know 
how fo acf responsively fo sfudenfs, how- 
ever, emerge from fheir knowledge of 
fheir sfudenfs firsf, rafher fhan from a 
body of deconfexfualized knowledge 
abouf feaching and generalized assump- 
fions abouf whaf all sfudenfs should be 
learning and achieving af a parficular 
grade level. Responsiveness, if if is fo be 
considered effecfive feaching in a sense 
ofher fhan fhe kind of effecfiveness fhaf 
is offen discussed in liferafure, is a poinf 
of infersecfion of fhese elemenfs: inferpre- 
fafion and undersfanding of who fhe sfu- 
denf is as a unique human being af a par- 
ficular poinf in his or her developmenf; 
commifmenf fo a sef of broad aims for 
feaching; and conducfing oneself in re- 
sponsive ways based upon bofh under- 
sfanding of fhe sfudenf and a commif- 
menf fo his or her developmenf as a 
complefe human being. Helping feacher 
candidafes acfualize such an infersec- 
fion — indeed for feacher educators fo ac- 
fualize if themselves — ^would require a more 
robust emphasis on contemplation of fhe 
moral dimensions of feaching. If is fhis realm 
of feaching fhaf Zeichner (1996) argued is 
missing from fhe reflective pracfice move- 


menf, buf one fhaf deserves renewed atten- 
tion in feacher preparation today. 

Rederning Responsibility 

That the responsibility of feachers is so 
closely associafed wifh expected oufcomes, 
regardless of fhe parficular sifuafions of 
individual sfudenfs, is problemafic when 
fhe diverse needs of sfudenfs is considered. 
In facf, in fheir zeal fo help sfudenfs de- 
velop and demonsfrafe subjecf-maffer com- 
petency and perform well in fhe climate of 
high-sfakes testing, feachers may engage in 
pracfices, such as hours of fesf preparafion, 
fhaf are deleferious fo fhe well-being of sfu- 
denfs. As feachers feel pressure fo push sfu- 
denfs fo demonsfrafe whaf is considered 
accepfable grade-level performance, fhey 
may be less affenfive fo whaf is 
insfrucfionally appropriafe for individual 
sfudenfs af a cerfain poinf in fime. As fhey 
aim fo be responsible and accounfable fo 
exfernal sfakeholders, fhey can be dis- 
fracfed from whaf fhey mighf do fo make 
fhe biggesf difference in a sfudenf 's growfh, 
while, in facf, fhis ulfimafely reflecfs fo 
whaf exfenf fhey are responsible. 

Whaf seems fo be called for is fhaf we 
invesfigafe how specific, and somefimes 
unrecognized, feaching acfs may be pow- 
erful represenfafions of responsiveness — 
responsibilify in ifs mosf parficular sense. 
Such invesfigafions may help illuminafe a 
notion of responsibilify in feaching and 
feacher education fhaf is differenf from 
narrowly defined concepfions of if. If is my 
sense fhaf we have nof yef examined alfer- 
nafive nofions of responsibilify as fhey are 
manifesfed in fhe pracfice of feachers wifh 
sufficienf seriousness of purpose and in 
ways fhaf may confribufe fo broadened 
public undersfanding of responsibilify. 

The responsiveness of commiffed 
feachers fo fheir sfudenfs is manifesfed 
numerous fimes during fhe school day. If 
is offen subfly expressed when feachers acf 
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in spontaneously sensitive ways as they 
intuit the needs of particular students at 
any given moment. In this regard, the im- 
pact of a feacher's responsiveness fo a sfu- 
denf maybe profoimd. If is during such mo- 
menfs fhaf sfudenfs may come fo imdersfand 
fheir pofenfial fo learn and find ways fo ac- 
fualize fhis pofenfial. Such an acfualizafion 
may be partially represenfed by knowledge 
demonsfrafed fhrough fesf performance, buf 
certainly is manifested more compellingly by 
the way in which students live their lives. 

Responsiveness in teaching is difficult to 
quantify, buf ifs qualifafive implications are 
significanf — ^bofh inside classrooms and be- 
yond fhem. Sfudenfs come fo school wifh a 
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